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ABSTRACT 

California established its Work Incentive (WIN) 
Program to help enrollees earn an income sufficient to free them and 
their families from dependency on welfare. In evaluating the 
effectiveness of the program, this study sought to determine why 
enrollees terminate prematurely from their program and discontinue 
their employability plans. The study also analyzes personal 
attributes and history of the enroj-lee as they bear upon his 
decision-making process. Based on three interviews with each of the 
360 active WIN participants, findings of the study include: (1) 

Initially 61 percent of the enrollees stated they had a job goal, (2) 
Proportionately, the males and the marrieds were absent from the 
program twice as often ais the females and the not marrieds, (3) A 
direct linear relationship exists between the enrollee's clear 
understanding of his objective and job goal and h.:Ls retention in the 
program, and (4) At the time of the third interview, questions about 
the clarity of job goal, satisfaction with it, and how it compared 
with prior jobs failed to distinguish dropouts from those who 
remained. Also included in this report are recommendations and 
related discussions. (JS) 
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Foreword 



The study here should have wide interest for the WIN administrator, the staff member, the program 
planner and the policy maker. The findings reflect the gradual changes in encouragement and enthusiasm 
of a sample of trainees involved with the two bureaucracies: Manpower Training and Welfare. Because 
of the longitudinal research design, it has been possible to capture behavioral and attitudinal changes 
over a training period of ten months. 

Frequently in the past manpower studies have focused on the personal aspects of trainees as pre- 
dictors of success: motivation, age, educational level, ethnicity, to name a few. In this study we hypoth- 
esized that two force fields were at work in influencing the enrollee to stay in WIN and complete his 
employability program or to become a dropout. These were the personal attributes AND the organ- 
izational attributes. 

The latter forces are often overlooked. In this study they were found to be significant discrimin- 
ators of dropouts. The lesson is clear. Administrators may need to take a careful look at the organ- 
izational milieu in which trainees are expected to function, at the way in which choices are presented to 
new registrants of a program, and what choices are offered. Repeatedly, the importance of communication 
within the training system - between trainees of differing backj rounds and the WIN staff ~ is made 
evident. 

Such findings call for a redefinition Of trainee motivation. Motivation, we can now interpretasan 
outcome of learner interaction with his educational environment — not a personal characteristic. 

The social and economic costs of only partially raising the skill levels of the marginal worker must 
be examined. Are we entangled in a web of work ethic commitments, efficiency in a post industrial 
economy, a mythology that each individual has only to try a little harder? 



Genevieve W. Carter 
Director 

Regional Research Institute in 
Social Welfare 
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CHAPTER I 



SUMMARY OF FINDINGS AND POLICY ISSUES 

This chapter summarizes major findings of the study and addresses six issues in Manpower and 
Welfare policy. Part I offers concise statements representing the principal findings; Part 2 addresses the 
policy issues. 

Part 1 — Summary of findings and policy recommendations 
The Sample — Characteristics 

* The sample included 360 active WIN participants, 80 percent males, 20 percent females; accrued 
from four Los Angeles local offices in October and November 1970, 

23.9 percent were enrolled at East Los Angeles Local WIN 
24.4 percent were enrolled at Florence (and South Central) 

34.7 percent were enrolled at Santa Monica Local WIN 

16.9 percent were enrolled at South Gate Local WIN 

* By ethnic background 40 percent were Spanish surname, 27 percent black, 24 percent white and 
9 percent other (including Oriental and Indian), 

41 

* By age, nearly three-fourths (72.5 percent) were \ \ their 20’s and 3CTs but the range extended to 
55 years of age and included 15 youths out of school. 

* By education level, 18 percent had finished only elementary or junior high school, 50 percent had 
partial high school and 32 percent had completed high school or more. 

* For 70 percent of the sample, the spouse took care of the children at home; another 20.5 percent 
arranged for child care in their homes; 9.5 percent arranged child care outside their home in day care 
centers, or nursery schools, or with neighbors; but 15.6 percent were dissatisfied with the present child 
care plans. 

* Two-thirds of the sample (62.5 percent) had never been convicted of a crime according to self re- 
ports; 12.8 percent reported a felony and 1.9.8 percent reported misdemeanors. 

* Almost half the sample (48.9 percent) reported no illnesses during the previous year and 22 per- 
cent reported one illness. Only one in five of the latter, were serious enough to confine the enrollee to 
bed. 

* Transportation problems did not seem to prevent most enrollees from getting to WIN during ori- 
entation. Over four-fifths of the sample (82.5 percent) did not miss a day for this reason. Over half the 
enrollees traveled to WIN in their own cars, the rest car-pooled, hitch-hiked or used public means. 



* Enrollees’ past work history generally showed a marginal relation to the labor force. About one- 
third of the sample had not held a job for as lotig as a year, but one-fourth had kept their last job for five 
years or more. The majority had been out of work for at least six months before starting WIN, and most 
had been receiving public aid for longer. 

* In general they did not command good wages. On their last job they averaged about $2.50 per 
hour, and on the best job ever, about S2.60 per hour. For the most pari they held unskilled or semi- 
skilled jobs. Over half of the enrollees left their last job involuntarily; about one-third being laid off be- 
cause work ran out or contracts terminated. 

* Only about half the sample felt communication was easy with the WIN teams — that they could 
talk easily to team members. 

* Almost all enrollees (96. 7 percent)attended WIN orientation where they liked besfsharing common 
experiences,’ ‘learning what WIN could offer them’ and ‘job market information and job qualifications.’ 
Their major dislike was the ‘pace, disorganization, and waste of time’ in orientation. 



Sample Shrinkage 

* 360 enrollees were interviewed (December - January 1970—1971) at Time I, four to eight weeks 
after they had finished orientation. 

* At Time 2 (April to May 1971) — five months later, more than one-third 37.5 percent cumula- 
tively were out of the program and 62.5 percent survived. 

* At Time 3 (August - October 1971) five months later still — 59.2 percent cumulatively were out 
of the program and 40.8 percent survived. 

* Owing to intensive skip-tracing procedures at Times 2 and 3, sample loss was at a minimum of 24, 
6.7 percent, for the sample. 



Recycling and Holding 

* The great majority of enrollees (86.9 percent), were first time referrals; 1 1.4 percent had been re- 
ferred twice and 1.7 percent, more than twice, but only a handful had previously been active WIN 
participants (recycled) Vt'ithin a Category II component. 



* All enrollees were in holding status an average of 19 weeks before becoming active participants; 
men for an average of 13.3 weeks. More than half the total sample experienced no delay (holding) as 
they moved from Orientation into Category II components. The balance moved into a component 
usually within one to five weeks. 

* The length of holding before clients became active participants had no bearing on subsequent 
decisions to stay in WIN or to drop out. The length of holding after the enrollee had finished the 
Orientation component did influence the subsequent dropout decision; those who remained were in 
holding an average of 6.7 weeks, dropouts, 7.5 weeks. (These averages include time after Orientation and 
during Category II components.) 



Ethnic Comparisons 

* Minority enrollees (black and Mexican American) earned significantly less on their last job and on 
their best liked job (See table 4* *12) than white Anglos and ‘others.' 

* Ethnic comparisons also disclosed contrasts in which black enrollees had been unemployed and on 
Welfare the longest during the last five years; white enrollees were in the more favored position. Such 
findings point up the need to recognize differing population sub-samples whose school and job expe- 
rience differ, whose marginality in the labor force differ, and who may require differing approaches, 
varying the type and amount of supporting services, indeed, even differing enrollee-staff ratios. Thes e 
data also shed light on the continuing need for correction of inequitable conditions of employment and 
remuneration based on race . 

* The differing demographic characteristics among the four local WIN areas, the extent of broken 
families, overcrowding, and other indicators of pressure and economic stress (the main point to be made 
in Chapter 5) suggest that planning to serve population sub-groups must be flexible. If planning isbased 
on serving the easiest case, many minority group registrants with learning and language deficits could be 
excluded. Categories of need and staffing patterns to cope with such need should be given careful and 
flexible consideration. 



Job Goal, Employability Plans and Retention in WIN 

* Initially (Time I) 61 percent of the enrollees stated they had a job goal; half of these were clear 
about what they were to do. The balance had no job goal. 

* ' Of those with a goal, 52 percent were satisfied with it and 46.4 percent reported that they pre- 
ferred the type of work they believed they were preparing for. (That is, 28.4 percent of the total sample.) 
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* It appeared that for many enrollees, WIN teams were not able to provide clear job goals or accept - 
able vocational plans or to lead them to make satisfying choices within the limits of the WIN frame - 
work of options . Frequently, in interviews, we heard dissatisfactions voiced that enrollees were forced 
into a job goal they did not want, or even if they felt some choice had been allowed, they were not sure 
they wanted the job goal they were now working towards. 

* More than three-fifths (61 percent) reported they did not intend to quit before completing train- 
ing even if a chance for a job arose; the remainder said they would quit under these circumstances. 
More women (78 percent) than men (57 percent) intended to complete employability plans. 

* Enrollees who intended to quit WIN to take a job if one could be found were those with more 
positive experience in the labor force;they worked longer, earned more, had been public aid recipients less. 
Enrollees with less positive experience in the labor force who had worked less, earned less, and been 
public aid recipients longer, were more committed to finish WIN training. 

* However, among those expecting to quit we also found significantly more who were unclear about 
their job goal in WIN. Only two-thirds of these (66.7 percent) said they were clear but among those ex - 
pecting to complete employability plans 88.6 percent were clear about their plans. 

* Generally, enrollees who know clearly what their jobgoal is and the steps by which they will reach 
th e goal (the employability plan), are satisfied with the plan in respect to target completion date and 
the improvement it promises in their economic life style, are highly enthusiastic and are “quite sure” 
they vvUl not quit the program prematurely. 



Enrollee’s In-Out Status at Time 2 



* At Time 2, approximately five monthsafler the first interview a total of 135 enrollees were out of 
WIN. Few personal or health attributes distinguished the INS from the OUTS. However, sex, race, and 
marital status had a significant bearing on the IN-OUT status. Proportionately, the males and the 
marrieds were out of the program twice as often as the females and the not marrieds. Enrollees of 
Caucasian and other ethnic background were significantly more often out than Blacks or Spanish sur- 
name enrollees. 

* Age and Education had no bearing on the IN-OUT status. The IN group had a mean age of 29 
years; the OUT group 28 years. Both groups had a mean education of just over ten years. 

* Regarding total number of dependents in the family there were no mean differences between the 
IN and OUT sets. 
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* Transportation (method of travel and transportation reported as a barrier) did not significantly 
differentiate the IN and OUT sets. 

* Certain variables relating to employment history did not significantly differentiate in the IN and 
OUT sets. Both sets had worked on the average about ten years. Both sets had remained relatively 
long periods on one job indicating a degree of job stability. The longest average time spent on one job 
by the IN set was just under three years (34.3 months); for the OUT set just over three years (37.5 
months). 

* The months worked on the last job were considerably less for the OUT set (14.8 months) than the 
IN set,(l7.2 months). 

* But significant differences between the IN and OUT sets were related to the length of unemploy- 
ment in 1970 and the wage received . Enrollees who were OUT of the program were unemployed sig- 
nificantly fewer months in the current year than those who remained. Moreover, gross hourly wage 
received on both the last job and on the best job ever held was significantly higher for the OUT set 
than the IN set. 

* Conviction record was not significantly related to the IN-OUT status but revealed a trend in the 
expected direction. Thus proportionately more ex-felons were out of the program at Time 2 than en- 
rollees with records of misdemeanors or those with no records. 

* Very few enrollees admitted to use of prescription drugs for insomnia, or depression, and this use 
had no bearing on the IN-OUT status. Prescriptions for ‘nerves’ were used significantly more often by 
enrollees who stayed IN the program than the OUTS. 

* The OUT group had significantly fewer serious sick spells in the last year than the INS and reported 
fewer illnesses for their children. (A mean of 1 .8 compared with a mean of 2.8 for the INS.) 



Organizational Variables and IN-OUT Status at Time 2 

* Organizational variables are those which assess the enrollee’s interaction with the WIN system or 
the welfare system. It was found that the IN-OUT status was significantly affected if an agent assisted 
the enrollee with any problems he may encounter in preliminary preparation for entering WIN or with 
difficulties once he is in the program. Among those whom no one helped with arrangements and the 
enrollee himself made all plans and preparations, unassisted, almost half (46.8 percent) left the program 
at Time 2. 
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However, either the social worker or a WIN worker can significantly influence tht IN-OUT de- 
cisions reducing the proportion of enrollees who do leave the program prematurely. Wiken the social 
worker was instrumental in helping, only 30.1 percent of the enrollees terminated; when a WIN worker 
provided assistance 29.5 percent left. 

* If no job goal had been established some weeks after the enrollee became an active participant 
or if he “does not know” whether he has a job goal, he is perhaps ‘lost in the shuffle.’ Significantly 
larger proportions of these enrollees eventually dropped out by Time 2. The early establishment of the 
job goal, particularly the preferred goal, enhanced the likelihood that the enrollees would remain in the 
program. 

* Among the enrollees who were dissatisfied with the employability plan or believed “it doesn’t 
matter,” large proportions quit WIN. It should also be noted that over a third of the sample “don’t 
know” what their employability plan entailed or were very uncertain about it at Time 2. 

* If the job goal was perceived as “better” than an earlier, “best” job, three out of fouT enrollees 
(74 percent) remained in the p r ogram but significantly smaller proportions remained among those who 
said the job goal was only “as good as” their best job (58 percent) or who didn’t know what the job 
goal was (50 percent). 



Dropouts’ Experience at the Second Interview, Time 2 



* Almost one-fourth of the drop-outs had no negative comment about their WIN experience but 
29.3 percent mentioned particular events which irked them: The disorganized time-wasting aspect of 
training (10.8 percent), the unsupportive, unfriendly WIN climate (9.2 percent). These comments often 
related to difficulty in understanding what was expected or to members of a WIN team who “hassle” 
them by changing objectives and requirements without giving a reason why, or who make a ‘promise’ 
and subsequently withdraw it. 

* None of the dropouts considered the training they were receiving relevant to the job they Wanted. 

Even among those still in WIN at Time 2 three out of ten (30.8 percent) believed their overall WIN 
experience - (job goal, employability plan or training) was not sufficiently worthwhile to maintain their 
interest and continuance in the program. 

* Among enrollees who believed that the employability plan will help get a job, that it is workable 
and will lead to the job goal, 90 percent remained in the program, 1 0 percent were dropouts; where this 
did not hold, 60 percent were dropouts. 
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* A direct linear relationship exists between the enrollee’s clear understanding of his objective and 
job goal and his retention in the program. Conversely, the less clear he is about the job goal the more 
likely is he to be found in the dropout ranks. Among those who were “really clear” 14 percent dropped 
out, if “partly clear” 22 percent dropped out, if “not very clear,” 33 percent, if “not clear at all,” 44 
percent. 

Dropouts and Employed in Jobs Related to WIN Preparation at Time 2 or Time 3 

* When we interviewed the 118 who were OUT of the program between Time I and Time 2, ten 
(8.5 percent) were found in jobs related to their WIN training and experience. There were 28 others 
(24 percent) who had quit WIN for other jobs. Among the OUTS at Time 3, were 13 (17 percent) in 
WIN jobs and 16 (20.5 percent) who had quit WIN for other jobs. 

* Among the 1 18 OUTS at Time 2 were 67 dropouts - (57 percent) defined as: “terminated from 
WIN prematurely before completing requirements for job goal, and without known prospects for em- 
ployment. 

* Among the 78 OUTS at Time 3, were 43 dropouts (55 percent). 



Experience in WIN at The Third Interview, Time 3 

* After the enrollee had been in WIN for 10-12 months, questions about the clarity of job goal, 
satisfaction with it, and how it compared with his best prior job, failed to distinguish dropouts from 
those who remained. 

* What distinguished the INS from the DROPOUTS at Time 3 was the enrollee’s belief that he had 
got his “preferred job goal” at Time I, 1 0 months earlier and had been working towards this goal during 
all this time. In this group 1 5.9 percent had dropped out at Time 3; among those with “no job goal” 35 
percent; among those who “didn’t know,” 50 percent. 

* One in five enrollees had no written statement of the employability plan, nor indeed any plan at 
all, at Time 3. 

* At Time 3, On-the-Job Training, as a single component had been arranged for only three enrollees, 
and O.J.T. in combination with another component for 16 others — in all, only 19 (12.5 percent) had 
been involved with O.J.T. 



* Dropout between Time 2 and Time 3 according to local WIN offices, continued its earlier pattern; 
highest proportions (34.5 percent) had dropped out from the Santa Monica sub-sample with its larger 
group of male, job ready, white Anglo enrofiees. Next ^ order were South Gate (21 percent), Florence 
(16.7 percent) and East Los Angeles (15.8 percent). 

* Few problems of health, transportation and child care were reported at Time 3; for the most part 
any difficulties in these areas had been resolved earlier. 



Staff Views 

* Counseling staff generally viewed dropouts as those with presumed individual deficiencies, often 
plagued by serious personal problems, who entered WIN with low motivation, subsequently reflected in 
poor performance, relationships, and communications with staff and peers; had more unrealistic job ob- 
jectives and rejected alternative suggestions. 

They believed both dropouts and those who completed employability plans were subjected to 
essentially the same organizational processes. Hence, they identified few organizational distinctions in 
treatment accorded to the two groups, and few procedures which needed changing. 

* Counselors considered that one in five of a small subsainple of enrollees could have been placed on 
a job “with their present skills.” Another 36 percent “perhaps” could have been placed. Nevertheless, 
they were all processed through the WIN training components. Only two out of five were definitely “un- 
placeable” at their present skill and educational levels. Staff usually could not suggest alternative pro- 
cedures they might have used to prevent terminations. 

The dearth of suggested improvements could be due to complacency — that WIN is as effective as 
it can be, -or to a sense of helplessness in the face of a complex bureaucracy with deficiencies in ineed of 
major modification. 



The Policy Issues and Recommendations 



Issue 1 

Can WIN’S purposes and perspectives be re-conceptualized so that expectations of WIN held 
by Congress, the public, the WIN staff and the enrollee achieve some rational congruence? 



Recommendation 



If the WIN program under the 1971 amendments accepts only the better prepared regis- 
trants, welfare clients who are less well prepared, with greater service needs, will not benefit, 
despite what Congress and the public believes. Other employability programs should be 
provided for this group and should include subsidized low-skill work programs. 

Issue 2 

What priority should be set in using the slots? Should the mandatory requirement be mod- 
ified? 

Recommendation 

Every memberof the potential registrant pool should be categorized or sorted during a screen- 
ing-appraisal process into four classes of potential employability, each with a different ex- 
pectancy for benefiting from the WIN program. The mandatory requirement for males should 
be dropped. 



Issue 3 

Should income disregard provisions in the AFDC program be modified to include unemployed 
fathers? 

Recommendation 

The provisions should be equitably applied to males as well as to females, so that fathers who 
cannot upgrade employability potential within the time limits allowed by WIN, can be en- 
couraged to accept low-skill, low-pay jobs and still retain entitlement to a fraction of the 
welfare grant. 



Issue 4 

% 

Does the present structure, size and role definition of WIN teamsoffer the best mechanism 
to facilitate organizational and enrollee objectives? 

Recommendation 



The functional team structure should be reduced to two members, the counselor and the 
coach, with clerical and other staff functions available as needed, including the new position 
of Labor Social Worker to handle the complex service support functions. 



Issue 5 



How shall the employment support services be designed for effective delivery to »VI N reg- 
istrants? 

Recommendation 

t, 

The primary person responsible for providing service or for developing service resources 
should be the Labor Social Worker who should become a part of the new Separate Admin- 
istrative Units (SAU) proposed under the 1971 Amendments. Residual clients who are screen- 
ed out of the WIN program during the initial screening-appraisal process should have available 
to them other health and remedial services to facilitate up-grading in readiness for subsequent 
appraisals of potential employability. 



Issue 6 

Should special work project Programs be implemented? 
Recommendation 



If the manpower policy is to make sense at times of high unemployment, it should include 
provision for decently paid and subsidized unskilled work programs for registrants who are 
unable to up-grade skills sufficiently, in the time allowed. 



Part 2 - Policy Issues 

The second part of this chapter presents policy issues to which findings direct our attention. These 
issues were summarized in Part 1 and here further discussion is offered. First, we have stated each issue. 
Second, we have presented research evidence for a policy position. Third, we have made recommen- 
dations towards which our data and analysis point. 

The policy positions taken are supported by the analysis of the data, by observations we made in 
the local WIN offices, and by impressions gained from both WIN enrollees and WIN officials. These 
discussions and impressions allow us to view empirical findings from a new angle and in a new light, 
addling depth to otherwise more fragmentary particularized facts. 

This is the benefit of a iongitudinal approach. It permits observation of additional dimensions of 
a problem enabling one to form a more accurate, realistic appraisal, over an extended time period. 
The observer sees the effect of actions and operations interlaced in the enrollee’s life space. This con- 
trasts with the “snap-shot” view more often obtained from quicker, less-expensive, cross-sectional and 
retrospective studies, customary with typical managerial analysis. Such approaches rely more often on 
one-time observation. 




Issue I 



Can WIN’s purposes and perspectives be re-conceptuali; ed so that expectations of WIN held 

by Congress, the public, the WIN staff, and the enrolled achieve some rational congruence? 

Initially, Federal- WIN legislation and State Guidelines v ere written from the perspective that WIN 
was a manpower resources development program. It would ! >e able to enhance employability of a per- 
sistent poverty population of AFDC families. It would do this through education, training, and a mod- 
icum of advice, raising the families to economic self-sufficiency. The barometer of success would be the 
family’s removal from welfare rolls and ultimately a lowered tax burden. This was the perspective and 
the goal of the program for Congress and the public. 

More knowledgeable staff took a different perspective. Many cautiously hoped that this compre- 
hensive program with its many enrollee options, incentive payment and supporting welfare services might 
indeed make a dent in the size of the low-skilled unemployed, AFDC population. Even if it supplied 
the incentive and achievement orientation a typical welfare mother or father needed, some staff saw the 
tokenism, with too few training slots to meet rising AFDC population and a rapid loss of low skill jobs in 
the economy. The program purpose of taking an enrollee to his “maximum potential” was all well and 
good, but time limits required the typical enrollee to move too fast. Only if the staff ‘creamed’ the 
population could they meet such legislative expectations and program goals. 

The enrollee viewed the program still differently: At first with caution then with enthusiasm, and 
for some, later still, with frustration and anger. But initially he expected the program might get him 
training and a better job and some conhul over his destiny. 



One view states that to be “really constructive,” the program needs to encourage long-term tran- 
sitions, moving the enrollee into higher skilled or technical occupations that have potential for lifting 
him and his family out of welfare. If he is merely offered a lateral move into another low-skill low-pay 
job, little is gained. This is critical for unemployed fathers; not so critical for mothers Who may take 
part-time, temporary, or low-paying work, and still be eligible for welfare and medical care. 



An opposing view holds that no public program can take a trainee to the point of “maximum 
potential.” If the enrollee is helped to an entry level position “to put his foot on the first mng of the 
ladder” - the program has done its job. But for many enrollees the low-skill jobs they could be qual- 
ified for in the time limits are not available. The new Public Service Employment provisions with 
different funding procedures under the 1971 Amendments, will begin to correct this lack. However, 
incongmency of the several viewpoints still remains. 
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Research Evidence for a Policy Position 



The research findings show that if enroliees are given no choice in job goals or believe they were 
forced into an employability plan leading to a job no better, or possibly worse than thoi one previously 
held, they will probably drop out. Most heads of household know the income needed Ifor their family’s 
survival. If WIN cannbt permit a job goal capable of providing a living wage for the enrollee, findings 
suggest he will occupy the slot for some months, passively accept the training as long at, he can bear the 
welfare standard, benefit little from training, and direct his attention towards quitting for the first avail- 
able job. For such cases, WIN is an expensive way of needling him; the traimee considers that WIN has 
failed him. 

Findings showed that the first enroliees to quit were slightly younger, Caucasian, married males, 
with a me^j^fftle ten education, with fewer serious illnesses and less illness among family members than 
those w^^tayed in the program. Also, they had been unemployed and on welfare less time, had received 
a significantly better gross hourly wage, had better confidence in their ability to find and hold a job than 
those who remained. The largest proportions were unskilled laborers, followed by semi-skilled factory 
operators. Their perceived self-interest leads them to drop out of WIN after four-six months sojourn 
costly to the taxpayer, since objectives were not reached. Many of those who got work found it was 
short term and were no better off. 

The AFDC program includes a wide variety of recipients. For most in our sample, welfare was not 
a “way of life.” They wanted and requested job training which would lead them away from the brink of 
poverty, but were even more eager for a job. They did not fit the stereotype of the inter-generational 
poor family with little work experience, and no desire to work. 

Policy changes at the local and at the Federal level already a*re indicating that screening should 
keep out as many AFDC clients as possible who have only remote chances of succeeding in the shortened 
prescribed maximum time limit. Thus the poverty population towards which the WIN program was 
initially aimed, and which Congress and the public believe will be reduced through program efforts, will 
tend to be excluded from its benefits. 

Recommendation 



If local and stage programs accept only the bitter prepared enroliees who can fulfill their 
objectives in approximately 12-18 months or less (a justified position from a cost-benefit 
perspective) other employability programs should be provided for clients at the “bottom of 
the heap” of all potential workers. Such programs may cost more because these enroliees 
will take longer to reach an objective if it requires economic self-sufficiency. 



S3 



It may be painful to recognize but it needs to be recognized that, to be successful, employ- 
ability programs for such enrollees should include some form of subsidized low-skill work, 
Furthermore such programs should provide for a classification of welfare recipients (who are 
certified for WIN) into several streams differing in employability potential and in need for 
services. This classification, essential to clarify cost and time differentials, is suggested in 
Issue 2. 



Issue 2 



What priority should be set in using the slots? Should the mandatory requirement be mod- 
ified? 

Generally, manpower legislation will describe in broad terms its intended target groups such as 
AFDC mothers who volunteer, unemployed fathers, out-of-school youths under 20, mothers with children 
over 6 years of age, and so forth. The Federal guidelines and the State plans, however, will spell out 
specific requirements and operating priority. Here there are two opposing viewpoints. Each has its 
followers. 

One viewpoint advocates mandatory referral for males as the only way to ensure actual referral of 
all able-bodied male potential breadwinners to the employability resource. Males are viewed as a class; 
within-dass distinctions are not made to separate those with greater potential from those with less po- 
tential, or more barriers to utilization of the resource. Advocates stress this priority for males as a means 
of maintaining the intact family. Efficiency oriented analysts do not approve of this position. Better 
cost-benefit returns are possible, they say, by selecting enrollees with greater employment potential. 
This results in more effective use of limited training slots. If lower potential, harder-to-place enrollees, 
whose skills take longer to raise to a marketable level are referred without respect to labor market con- 
ditions, fewer will get “into plan” (mutually agreed upon employability plan). More will terminate with- 
out demonstrable improvement. Resources will not be well used. These results will be found particu- 
larly in urban areas with specific local problems and labor market conditions which affect the ability of 
WIN to meet its goals, such as serious economic barriers, high unemployment, or a WIN program already 
fully enrolled and back jammed with persons waiting to enroll. 

The other viewpoint advocates equity between male and female referrees. Advocates note that one 
third of the labor force are women; many are heads of households, responsible for children. They should 
not suffer discriminatory, less preferential treatment in referral priority. Moreover, women may demon- 
strate greater probability to utilize WIN resources better, to complete employability plans, and to enter 
the labor force. Yet under present policy, they are subjected to referral barriers — they must demon- 
strate readiness to participate in the program without interferences such as breakdown in their trans- 
portation plans or child care plans. Under the 1971 Amendments the age of their children will also play 
a role in women’s referral priority, the presumption being that women whose children are over six years 
of age are more ready to enter the workforce. In fact the reverse may be true: the younger woman, with 
younger and perhaps fewer children, whose education is more recent, may be the one to certify for WIN. 
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R esearch Evidence for a Policy Position 



As we have seen from the research evidence discussed under Issue 1, the white male with fewer 
impediments to his readiness to work, with better experience iiirthe labor force and a shorter sojourn on 
Welfare, will find little to attract him to the WIN program. Although his skills may be minimal he 
believes he can find woirk and prefers to try rather than to pursue education for a job he did not choose. 
Because he believes he can survive better with whatevei jobs he may find, than to remain under WIN, he 
will be an early dropout, if jobs are to be found in the economy, he will get one. 

Counseling staff also believed that some enrollees did not need to be enrolled in Category 11 com- 
ponents and could have been placed “with their present skills/’ On the other hand clients (usually 
males) with only grade or junior high school education, poor communication skills, an d manual labor or 
semi-skilled work experience, were in great need of the opportunity WIN provided. Thus some of the 
rudimentary beginnings for an employment readiness typology begin to emerge. Such a typology would 
enable staff to differentiate registrants into several classification, whether they be male or female. Two 
features of such a typology are education level and type of job experience the registrant has had. 

The extent of supportive services needed and whether or not someone provides such services may 
be other features of the typology. Tolbe accepted in WIN, women had many hurdles to jump. Pre- 
sumably, the social worker provided som&of the supportive services included in this preparation, and we 
found that more women than men turned to the social worker to discuss intercurrent problems once they 
were enrolled in WIN. Men tended more to ask a WIN worker for assistance or advice, because they had 
had only the briefest exposure to workers in the welfare bureaucracy, whereas they were familiar with 
team members in the WINlocal officesand access to them was easier and more informal. If there were any 
problems of housing, health, child welfare, household management, budgeting, and transportation, the 
male registrant was just as likely to need supportive services as was the female. Evidence showed that 
among WIN enrollees who received no supportive services a larger proportion became dropouts; when a 
worker (Welfare service worker or WlNworker) provided such services, the dropout proportion was lower. 
Although the relationshipexisted, an important antecedent variable is the amount of time theenrollee was 
in the program: dropouts were out of the program sooner and had less time during which they might dis- 
cuss services. Furthermore, the dropout is seeking an opportunity to quit, is becoming discouraged and 
disenchanted with WIN and is less likely to perceive its agents as helpful than is the enrollee who is plan- 
ning to stay with WIN, who see WIN as his best or last chance. 

The emphasis on pre-referral supportive services required for certification of registrants prior to 
enrollment in WIN (under the 1971 Amendments) is probably wide of the mark. The registrant is 
certified when no supportive services are necessary or when necessary services have been provided or 
arranged. Indeed the continuing social services to the family unit are as critical to case success as those 
identified at the time of referral and certification for overcoming barriers to employment. Our evidence 
indicated that the need for services could arise at any time and was not confined to any particular time. 



Recommendation 



(a) Every member of the potential registrant pool should be categorized or sorted through appli- 
cation of a screening-appraisal process. The end product would be establishment of four 
broad classes of registrants, as discussed below. The process should be undertaken by a 
minimum of two persons acting jointly: (I) the welfare worker* who is familiar with the 
client situation and (2) a WIN worker familiar with training options and with the labor mar- 
ket situation. The welfare worker should be familiar also with likely service needs of partic- 
ular classes of registrants and the availability of service resources in different communities 
within the jurisdiction of the WIN local office. The Separate Administrative Unit as defined 
in the Manual for Implementation of the 1971 Amendments to the Social Security Act pres- 
ently incorporates this appraisal function. 

(b) Registrants should be screened into four clasr.es. 

Class 1 . The fully employable registrant without health problems who has at least high school 
level of education and good work experience but whose technical training or skill may require 
some remedial work or upgrading or who may need job market ir.furmation. This registrant 
is to all intents “job ready.” No service needs are identifiable at the time of the appraisal. 
He needs minimal employment preparation; needs to define a job goal, followed by place- 
ment and follow up. 

Class 2. This registrant is not fully employable. He or she has incomplete high school or 
insufficient education for the needs of the local labor market; has fair but intermittent work 
experience and minimal job skills. He is psychologically ready to move into a job but to 
place him competitively in this lilbor market will require upgrading both education and skill 
levels. He has no health barriers evident at the appraisal; he may have service needs evident. 
He should be assigned to employment preparation, must define a job goal which may be 
attained in “regular” employment, on-the-job training or through Public Service Employment. 

Class 3 . This registrant is the chronically underemployed, disadvantaged worker whose ed- 
ucation is deficient (little formal education past junior high school); his employment history 
is spotty and he has seldom performed other than unskilled labor. He is also handicapped by 
negative experience in the job market, low self-esteem, and poor self-confidence. He has poor 
communication skills and, if of minority background, may be discriminated against and react 
with anger and disabling attitudinal responses. He may require extensive educational and 
skill upgrading to become competitive in the labor market, and should be referred to Public 
Service Employment. To function adequately here he may need health services and sup- 
portive services to remedy problems evident in these areas at the appraisal. 



*The Labor Social Worker, discussed under Issue 4 



Class 4, The physically incapacitated, or psychia trically disabled chronic unemployable. He 
or she may be awaiting reclassification to Aid to the Totally Disabled Program (ATD). 

With a grouping of registrants such as this, different expectancy tracks could be established and, if 
necessary, different client referral percentage quotas could be set so that clients could be prepared for 
active WIN participation within specified time limits. The fully “job ready'’ among those in Class I could 
be eliminated from the expensive job slots in the WIN program. It makes no sense to require these 
people to spend time in Orientation to the “World of Work.” In many cases they cannot benefit from 
the programs offered by WIN: usually they need no manpower services to become employable, nor do 
they need supportive services. They require mostly job market information, referral, placement and 
follow up. Registrants of this calibre should be expected to enter “regular” positions rather than on-the- 
job training or Public Service Employment. 

(c) The mandatory requirement for male registrants should be dropped. With establishment of 
four classes of registrants it should be possible to drop the requirement that males be man- 
datory referred. 

Thus following the screening-appraisal, certain predictions should be made by the team as to the 
quotas from each Class that can be expected within reason to be absorbed into the labor force of a local 
area. We suggest that most of the registrants from Class 1 would require few WIN services. They will be 
able to find employment with minimal assistance from WIN. Almost all of the registrants front Class 2 
require most of WIN’s services. WIN should place intensive efforts on these registrants. This is the class 
with which WIN can be most cost effective. WIN should not expect to include a large proportion of 
Ciass 3 registrants, possibly no more than 50 percent. Class_4 registrants do not belong in a work train- 
ing program such as WIN but require specialized vocational rehabilitation. 

(d) Registrants who are not accepted for WIN services following their screeningmppraisal should 
be periodically reviewed for possible reclassification, reassignment and referral. 

(e) Registrants who are not accepted for WIN services should be provided with services by Wel- 
fare to remove personal and employment barriers whenever possible and to develop a plan 
for improvement, in preparation for the next periodical review by the screening-appraisal 
unit. 



Issue 3 



Should Income Disregard provisions in the A.F.D.C. program be modified to include un- 
employed fathers? 



Congress enacted the Income Disregard provisions in recognition of the low pay which many AFDC 
mothers would command at unskilled jobs in the labor market. If mothers were to be encouraged to 
seek and maintain such employment they should not be penalized by 100 percent tax rate of earnings, 
and according to formula, should be permitted to keep a fraction of the welfare grant. The policy 
question is: Should there be equity between males and females in the Income Disregard feature or should 
the harsh 100 percent tax rate formula be continued for the AFDC - UF father who finds full-time 
work at wages that cannot support him and his family above the poverty line? 

This question is lodged in welfare policy and is also significant to manpower policy and WIN pro- 
gram operation. A program like WIN straddles both Welfare and Labor in important functional ways. 
It is therefore valuable to re-define this thorny question in a systems framework to better understand the 
interface problems. This also permitsa perception of the two programs in the light of what each is doing 
and what the respective purposes and objectives of each one are. 



For the fathers in the WIN program, the question is often posed as follows: “Shall I remain in the 
program although it appears to be without value and l am confused about my goals or shall l quit with- 
out cause?” In the former instance he occupies the expensive training slot for a questionable benefit. In 
the latter instance, he will be excluded from the AFDC budget and (for a family of 4 children) it has 
been estimated that this would result in a monthly budget reduction of approximately $19 in Los 
Angeles County.* This is to be balanced against an estimated $65 a month loss the family would sustain 
in fringe benefits like Medi-Cal, food stamps, etc., when the father terminated his family’s welfare de- 
pendency through employment. 

Application of sanctions is difficult and involves the use of vendor payments, often paying the 
family’s rent directly to the landlord, a procedure usually unacceptable to landlords. Local welfare 
representatives also were reluctant to terminate the father from the budget as this resulted in punish- 
ment to the children, forcing the family to live on a reduced income. 

If a WIN employability program establishes a job goal yielding the enrollee a net income less 
than he received from Welfare (considering the fringe benefits), he should not be expected to participate 
with enthusiasm. He may be more likely to terminate without good cause. This decision permits him 
time to look for odd jobs and has the advantage that it will not deny his family the Welfare grant and 
fringe benefits. When his case is reviewed, the Welfare investigator may decide that he was referred to 
WIN in “administrative” error. 



* See U.S. Department of Labor, “Problems in Accomplishing the WIN Objectives,” Report to the Con- 
gress by the Controller Gen. U.S., Dept, of Labor, Health, Education & Welfare, September 1971 . 



Under the Income Disregard provisions a mother received different treatment. She may continue 
entitlement to welfare fringe benefits until she earns enough to reduce her welfare grant to zero. One 
estimate 0 * suggests that the female wage earner with three children would need monthly earnings of at 
least S570 ($6840 per year) before her grant would reach zero. Thus mothers are encouraged to take 
part-time and relatively low paying work. 

Whether this sex distinction is based on the generally higher wage commanded by men than by 
women for equal work, (differences which are beginning to diminish under Federal wage regulations) its 
effect may encourage fathers either to leave WIN without good cause, leave their families, or to remain in 
WIN with half-hearted participation. 

Research Evidence for a Policy Position 

The findings bearing on this question are fragmentary and we did not systematically ask enrollees 
to discuss benefits from staying on welfare to those from seeking work. Most were firm in their convic- 
tions, preferring work to welfare. We encountered a number of fathers who told us frankly they would 
stay on the program for as long as possible only because it permitted them a slightly better budget than 
they could earn if they were to work at the job goal WIN had established for them. Those who quit the 
program early pinpointed its worst aspect as its inability to offer job goals and the necessary employment 
preparation to lead them to self-support and economic self-sufficiency. They also stressed the poor 
quality of institutional training and education provided. These reasons accounted for the majority of 
the complaints (60 percent). Enrollees stated that the greatest inducement to remain in the program 
would be wider job training opportunity and better jobs in the job market, when they finished. Thus, 
when the economy is depressed, and private industry cannot provide employment for all who would 
work, a government training and employability program cannot expect to retain enrollees with low-skill 
job goals nor to place them in low-pay jobs, unless some subsidy is provided. The Income Disregard is 
such a subsidy. 

Recommendation 

Further attention should be given to equitably applying Income Disregard Provisions to all 
male registrants as well as to females, as at present. This is important because, in the time 
allowed in the WIN program, many fathers will not be able to upgrade their low education 
level and their deficient work skills sufficiently to prepare for the type of job in which they 
can command enough income to support them and their families. If the Income Disregard 
formulas were applied to males, it would be possible for them to accept low paying jobs and 
still retain entitlement to a fraction of the welfare grant, and to medical services. 



** See Martin Lowenthal, Work and Welfare: Social Welfare Regional Research Institute , Region I, 
Boston College, August 1971, p. 47. 
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As a footnote to this recommendation on sex equity, another interesting policy question 
arises. There is ample evidence to show that women enrollees receive numerous opportunities 
for family planning services. We have yet to note such policy to provide similar opportunity 
to male enrollees with families. 



Issue 4 

Does the present structure, size and role definition of WIN teams offer the best mechanism 

to facilitate organizational and enrol lee objectives? 

This issue arises primarily from our observation of team functioning, different functional styles in 
different local offices, and enrollee experience reports. 

The present 5-member team structure was presumed to have advantages in utilizing the combined 
different talents of many individuals. Consensual decision-making was presumed to be a more valid 
less subjective approach for critical questions involving enrollees* occupational choice. Thus in theory, 
responsibility for handling some 225 enrollee training slots was divided between team members. 

Disadvantages in our observations include a splintering of responsibility, the need for inordinate 
amounts of communication among team members to keep them abreast of movement in respect to each 
enrollee, frequent team member ignorance of the enrollee situation leading to chaos and a failure of 
planning from the enrollee’s perspective. 

Also we noted different expectations for team member behavior in different offices. In one, team 
members were expected to be at their desks for 8 hours a day. This negated their differentiated functions, 
expecting, for example, that 'ihe team coach would perform home and community visits after hours. In 
another office the coach was expected to be in the field part of his day to confer with enrollees, their 
families, teachers, or others. 



Research Evidence for a Policy Position 

High proportions of enrollees had no job goals or employability plans for some months after be- 
coming active participants. At our third and final contact, ten to twelve months after they became 
active, almost one out of r /ur enrollees (23.2 percent) still had no plan. This tended to dissipate their 
sense of purpose and direction which was associated subsequently with dropping out. Of those with a 
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plan at our final observation, 27 percent did not have it in writing and 1 1 percent did not have a clear 
understanding of what it meant. Although no conceptual model for enrollee goal-directed behavior can 
be found in WIN literature or procedures, two aspects of rudimentary importance to such a model would 
be: to be able to clearly state one’s objective in the program; and second, to understand the steps by 
wN«h one probably would reach the objective and how long it would take. 

Most enrollees (74 percent) considered that their team had a leader and usually found someone 
who would take care of problems or answer questions, yet, after 10 to 12 months of participation in the 
program, three out of five did not find one person more helpful than another, that is to say, had not 
identified one, particularly, who acted on their behalf. Some also complained bitterly that when they 
needed help, team members were “on coffee breaks.” Others said inconvenient and inflexible conference 
appointments were set, for example, requiring them to come to the office in late afternoon thus upsetting 
child care pick-up appointments, etc. It was also found that reasons most often given by enrollees for 
dropping out were their confused, vague status in the organization (22,3 percent) and personal and family 
difficulties (19 percent). Effective team functioning should be able to have impact on these enrollee 
problems. However, WIN team counselors often did not know of the problem until after the enrollee 
had arrived at his own resolution of it and could usually make no suggestions for improved program 
implementation nor did they know how well the dropout in a study sub-sample had responded to al- 
ternative job goal suggestions made to him. Nor did they know if any Action had been t?,ken to ameliorate 
personal problems indicating their inability under present structural and staffing arrangements to per- 
form the referral or the support services necessary. 

Recommendation 



This research analysis suggests policy and program changes which would result in the follow- 
ing actions: 

H 

(a) Functional teams be reduced to size from five to two members: the counselor and the coach, 
with clerical support as necessary. 

(b) Anew position of Labor Social Worker be established as a staff function and included among 
the support talents required for optimum team functioning; this worker to be trained and 
skilled in coping with complex problems dealing with access to social and medical institutions 
and other resources in the community, child welfare and day care, protective services, and 
family crises and with people of an ethnic or cultural sub-culture, living under deprived cir- 
cumstances, These areas of expertise are not in the realm of the coach’s ability. It is un- 
economical for hirm to attempt to learn this on the job. 



(c) Other supportive talents and areas of expertise needed by the team organization be avail- 
able as staff functions. 



(d) Each team be responsible for a reduced number of enrollees. 

(e) An experimental integrated service delivery system be undertaken as a demonstration within 

randomly selected study teams and control teams. This demonstration to include the follow- 
ing program concepts: 

(1) That responsibility for enrollee program activity and movement through com- 
ponents be assigned to a specific team member. 

(2) That this team member be the designated advisor for specific enrollees who shall 
be clearly informed of this relationship. 

(3) That the position of Labor Social Worker be utilized to cope with the complex 
social, medical, and interpersonal problems of enrollees under stress or crisis. 

(4) That program innovations such as periodic group counseling sessions be imple- 
mented for selected enrollees in experimental teams. 

(5) That modern approaches to vocational decision making be introduced for en- 
rollees whose goals are vague (such as discovery learning, job search techniques, 
and simulation) to provide a sounder goal selection basis and to improve sat- 
isfaction with job goal choice. 

(6) That formative evaluation methods be used to assess effectiveness of all phases of 
this demonstn tioii in contrast to the usual summative (end point) evaluation 
methods. 

(7) That a reproducible model for effective team functioning be developed as a result 
of this demonstration. 



Issue 5 



How shall the employment support services be designed for effective delivery to WIN reg- 
istrants? 

This issue is a critical one which crossed many service design problems: for example, the possible 
confusion about criteria for certification of clients for active participation due to uncertainty over ser- 
vice needs and resources; responsiveness of workers to provide services both before and after certification 
but particularly in emergencies; service fragmentation and discontinuity. Who should provide what em- 
ployment support service and under what Federal-State sharing formula is a new aspect of service delivery 
to be clarified under the 1971 Amendments. 

With many public welfare agencies completing separation of eligibility and service functions, the 
issue is even more important as a gap may develop between these functions unless the client is well in- 
formed; he may not know how to demand services, the eligibility worker may not recognize the client’s 
service needs, or may be unwilling to refer the client to the services worker. Recognition and provision 
of employment related services will now be focused entirely in the new Special Administrative Unit(SAU). 

Thesmooth delivery of a comprehensive employment support system often was not possible in the 
past because of policy confusion and divided responsibility between Welfare and WIN, each with its own 
set of formal requirements and documents to be completed. The introduction of SAU but even more 
importantly of the Labor Social Worker as discussed in Issue 4 will go far to remove some of these de- 
ficiencies. 

Jurisdictional problems present another set of difficulties at present in a large districted metro- 
politan area. A single WIN local office may cut across three or four urban Family Aids welfare districts. 
Each has a slightly different organizational pattern so in an emergency, by the time a WIN worker, coach 
or counselor, locates the service worker who has time to explore the request, the crisis has been resolved 
in one way or the other. Because there was little flexibility for eligibility workers or service workers to 
respond immediately to a call for help, WIN coaches have become involved in complex situations which 
they are ill prepared to handle. 



Research Evidence fora Policy Decision 

Reading WIN case records in public welfare agency files in the Los Angeles area, in other counties 
and from knowledge of other states, has provided very little evidence of what services were actually 
given to WIN enrollees. In most files, nothing but the required forms appear. With only 30 days to com- 
plete the paper referrals for males and with heavy, unmanageable caseloads, this is not surprising. 
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From knowledge of WIN on-going cases it is our impression that service needs may emerge even 
among the more stable families in which the enrollee is progressing very well in his employability pro- 
gram. The enrollee becomes ill; the child care plan must be changed in a crisis; the spouse hasan oppor- 
tunity for short-term seasonal work necessitating new child care and transportation arrangements in the 
family; the enrollee has legal problem; he lands in jail; frustration in the training milieu threatens break- 
down in the plan; domestic disequilibrium emerges as the father assumes the role of breadwinner and 
this requires emergency counseling and psychological support services. Parallel pressures may occur as 
the mother assumes a new breadwinner role in addition to her role as mother and homemaker. On the 
other hand, many WIN cases in our sample needed no help with initial child care planning, medical or 
transportation problems, family planning and legal services often considered to be standard pre-cert- 
ification needs. 

Access to support services was unclear. Attempts may be made to provide support services we 
found If the enrollee feels sufficient confidence to raise a problem or if the WIN team member is per- 
ceptive and can help the enrollee clarify the difficulty. Frequently there was no clear designation of 
whose role it was to help with what problem. Enrollees stated that they did not consider any one person 
more skilled or competent than another to assist with a particular problem. 

Our WIN research over the last two years clearly points to the changing mobile nature of most 
public assistance caseloads, particularly the AFDC caseload. There are no such categories as always po- 
tentially employable nor always unemployable Nor are there enrollees who under changing pressures 
and stresses of training, are always stable, problem-free. Even in three to four months elapsed time be- 
tween our contacts, we found apparently stable training situations become prone to dropout and vice 
versa . These were all potential opportunities for intervention. No one will recognize these looming 
pressures and potential breakdowns unless cases are monitored by a skilled social worker diagnostician. 
We also found a degree of doubt existing between WIN and welfare service workers as to the other’s 
understanding of eligibility policy and regulations and ability to assess for employability. This often 
related to interpretation of the mandatory requirement in which the welfare worker was the more literal. 
It led to confusion and wasteful duplicative assessment procedures. 

Under the Client Process Model, proposed in the Manual for Implementation of the 1971 Amend- 
ments, the Separate Administrative Unit (SAU) provides appraisal, makes a supportive service plan as 
needed, and in due course certifies the enrollee for participation. The service worker is part of the SAU 
and is identified with WIN and its manpower training purposes. The sole function of the full time SAU 
staff is provision of pre and post certification services necessary to support the enrollee and his family in 
pursuing his employability plan. In addition the Separate Units will identify problem areas and develop 
service resources as needed by participants. 

Ihder this plan, the problems of unresponsiveness of services to WIN enrollee needs, the necessity 
of the support function to be capable of moving between two bureaucracies (Welfare and WIN), and to 




adapt differentially to case movement in a time flow may be overcome to a large extent. Some of the 
additionally important functions of such a Unit have been addressed in Issue 2 particularly a gross screen- 
ing-appraisal to separate registrants into groups based on employabiliiiy potential, 

Recommendation 

(a) As discussed in -Issue 4 we are recommending that the primaiy person within the team re- 
sponsible for providing services or for developing needed service resources should be the 
Labor Social Worker who under the 1971 Amendments, should be a member of the Separate 
Administrative Unit. The Labor Social Worker will adhere to his own professional standards 
and bring to his job a full range of technology but will seirve the objectives of economic 
independence for the registrant. Additionally he should have available one or more social 
work aides to assist him. The support service's function shou!!d be located within or near the 
WIN local offices, as the host agency. This follows precedent of other institutions (hospitals, 
psychiatric institutions, Corrections, community development agencies, Mental Health Serv- 
ices, etc,) which are hosts to the social service support function. 

This recommendation reinforces our other recommendation for a specialization of q. 
Labor Social Worker who can become integrated into the proposed plans for Separate Admin- 
istrative Units. 

A primary function of the Labor Social Worker will be t-o participate in initial screening- 
appraisal conference to assess the unemployed needy registrant with respect to health, age, 
education, work history skill background in relation to labor market needs, readiness to par- 
ticipate, need for support services, and other factors. All presently active and new cases re- 
quire appraisal to determine their classification of potentiall employability. Those who are 
“screened in’ 1 will go the Labor program, those “screened out, 11 back to Welfare to be period- 
ically re-appraised, because the labor market demands change as do the client readiness factors. 

(b) Identified residual clients not accepted by WIN at the first appraisal should be able to return 
to a strong self-support goal-oriented welfare service program. They should be only tem- 
porarily classified as welfare residuals without prospects of employment. This will not nec- 
essarily be permanent as our experience has shown. Suppor t service must therefore be avail- 
able for those initially screened out to refer them to othei services such as Vocational Re- 
habilitation, or for medical attention. Employment orientod services must be available also 
to handle the volunteer mothers (teenage and young adults - 1 who require a skillfully planned 
preparation for employment training program (which includes care of the baby). While these 
services are not the responsibility of WIN to provide - nevertheless Department of Labor has 
a stake in seeing that they all are available because subsequen tly the residual client will return 
to the SAU for re-appraisal. If in the interim no rehabilitative up-grading has been done little 
movement would be expected. Under this recommendation of continuing caseload develop- 
ment, the review and reassessment can be implemented so that the so-called non-employables 
atone point in time are not permanently categorized as liabili t lies in a “self-fulfilled prophesy.” 



Issue 6 



Should Special Work Project Programs be implemented? 

A major policy issue has been, and remains, whether or not to implement Category HI of the WIN 
program as it was initially devised — the development of Special Work Project Programs. Administration 
policy has sternly rejected this approach as a solution to rising unemployment. It is argued that such 
programs of public service employment tend to create “make work” and “dead end” jobs which seldom 
provide transitions into regular (non-public) employment;* turner, that provision of “public” jobs does 
not encourage sound occupational choice nor the development of a skilled manpower pool needed by the 
economy. Silence on this policy issue provides a smoke screen for hiding the evermount ing crisis of an 
insufficient number of low skill jobs for the marginal worker within the increasingly complex technology 
of our work world. 

If WIN is intended to be a multi-ordinal program, serving all AFDC enrollees, those with greater 
potential and those with less, Welfare policy and Labor policy will need to be concordant if success of 
the program is to be realized, at a cost which can be accepted by the taxpayer and without squandering 
human potential. 

Such public works solutions to unemployment are expected to have an inflationary effect. Never- 
theless, Congress has debated extensively the Super Sonic Transport issue and the Space Shuttle Program, 
approving the latter. Although not nominally, a “public works program,” it will infuse massive amounts 
of public funds into the economy, re-employing an army of well-trained technicians and engineers. It 
may well be as inflationary as a traditional public works program for the low skilled. 

On the other hand, if a manpower policy is to make sense at a time of persistent high unemploy- 
ment, there needs to be provision for those who can quickly be re-trained for job entry into labor mar- 
ket openings where some slackness exists, but also provision for decently paid unskilled jobs for those 
who cannot be retrained. 



R esearch Evidence for a Policy Position 



The research findings showed that the greatest proportion of enrollees who quit the program did 
so because of the confused, vague status in which they found themselves. Large groups quit because of 
personal reasons and financial reasons. If the enrollee faced personal or financial stress at home, then an 
unclear job objective and vague, uncertain direction at WIN would offer him little, positive" attraction to 
remain in the program. But almost half of those who left the program to seek work or to take a job 



*The 1971 Emergency Employment Act specifies one of its objectives as facilitating such transitions. 
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offer were subsequently unemployed and almost three out of four of these were discouraged, no longer 
trying to find work. The reasons most frequently given for dropping out were that the enrollee could 
not get the training he desired in the time allowed, and there was no hope of a job for him when he 
finished. 

We also expected a large group of WIN enrollees were unemployed because of structural reasons 
and unemployment resulting from discriminatory practices and their occupational immobility. These 
enrollees were more frequently living in the minority ghetto and barrio communities and are often found 
on the bottom of ihe Manpower pool. Being the most disadvantaged * they tended at first to be enthu- 
siastic and to view WIN as an opportunity. They require considerable time to achieve high schoo' 1 ! equiv- 
alency (GED) if that is attainable, and to improve communication skills. Thus much time was spent, not 
in job and skill training or supervised job entry, but in an educational exercise, in many instances., before 
the development of a job goal or an employability plan. By the time the enrollee was ready for training, 
time was running out, and for some, goals were hurriedly set or arbitrarily changed; the enrollee ^became 
confused, believing the program had failfed him. The program will not have raised the enrollee’s edu- 
cational or skill preparation to a competitive level for today’s job market. It will have raised! job as- 
pirations, without offering any ical means for absorbing relatively unskilled abilities. We also heard 
evidence for wide differences in quality of such educational and language courses. 



Recommendation 



Our findings from inter views disclosed frequent references to diminishing hope at the “other 
end” of the employability program! — there would be no job when the enrollee got through. 
Many comments of dropouts indicated WIN was unable to find jobs. The findings shed light 
on the need for programs of low skilled jobs for enrollees who did not obtain job preparation 
within WIN sufficient to equip them for higher skill occupations where some slackness exists 
in parts of the Country, It is recommended that target areas of high unemployment be 
selected for development of programs of low skilled jobs for limited time periods, foi mar- 
ginal or low skilled workers. 




CHAPTER 2 



BACKGROUND TO THE PROBLEM OF WIN DROP-OUTS 



Introduction 



California established its Work Incentive (WIN) Program under the authority of Chapter 1369, 
Statutes of 1968 whicli became effective in August of that year. This statute was adopted following the 
passage of Public Law 90-248 whidh identified certain recipients of the Aid to Families with Dependent 
Children (AFDC) Program and made Federal funds available, provided the state matched them on an 
80%-20% basis, to support programs to enable these recipients to prepare themselves through education, 
training, and other means to earn an income sufficient to free them and their families from dependency 
on welfare. Thus, reduction of the AFDC welfare payments is an ultimate objective. 

The proximal objective of the WIN Program is to provide necessary supportive services and train- 
ing opportunities to upgrade skills and to increase employability, together with incentives to enable Fed- 
erally eligible AFDC clients to enter and remain in employment thereby reducing the net government 
expenditures for them. In California planning for the establishment of the WIN Program began soon 
after PL 90-248 was signed into law. The statutory authority, AB2I0, became effective August 15, 
1968 and the 26 local comprehensive County Plans became operative in California soon after. (Approx- 
imately one year later a 27th county came into the program.) 

These documents released available federal and matching state f inds (on an 80%-20% ratio) to start 
the program. Initially, funds were sufficient to support 1 2,000 service and training slots. Subsequently 
in fiscal v 70-‘7 I the number of training slots was increased to 16,800 in California. Loral programs are 
directed by WIN staff teams at various centers under the jurisdiction of the Department of Human Re- 
sources Development. 

Referrals to WIN are made by county Welfare Departments following a screening interview for all 
eligible AFDC recipients (mandatory for AFDC-U fathers and out of school youths under age 18, but 
voluntary for mothers wishing to participate). Welfare Departments are also responsible for providing 
supportive social services deemed necessary for the referree to participate fully, such as family counsel- 
ing to minimize problems an enrollee may face, arranging suitable child care, assisting with transpor- 
tation problems, dealing with creditors and the like. 

Many problems have beset the WIN program in California as in other states. Because of its limited 
size in relationship with the soaring AFDC roles, WIN does not appear to have had a significant impact in 
reducing AFDC payments, its ultimate objective. Success of WIN is also governed to a large extent by 
Lie c ;ate of the economy and the availability of jobs for persons prepared through WIN. During the 
current period of high unemployment, WIN encountered difficulty in finding permanent employment for 
its graduates. 
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From June 1968 to June 1970, the AFDC case load in Los Angeles County increased by 39,000 
cases, whereas WIN-Los Angeles, was budgeted for only 6,200 program slots at that time (maximum 
authorized enrollment).* Obviously, many clients could not be referred to WIN. Moreover, in the same 
two year period, WIN-Los Angeles reported that 6,432 enrollees terminated and only about 20 percent 
of them had obtained jobs. Also, the unemployment rate increased from 4 to 5.5 percent during this 
time and subsequently rose to 7.3 percent in December 1970“ At that time, the present study com- 
menced collecting data with a cohort of WIN enrollees in Los Angeles County. 

But the WIN organization, itself, experienced a number of internal problems not totally related to 
the unemployment picture. These included the problem of inter-facing between the County Welfare 
Departments and thelocal WIN offices, the problem of developing an adequate information system to 
determine costs and effectiveness of WIN, and the vexing problem of the relatively large proportion of 
enrollees who terminated before completing their employability plan. The reasons why enrollees ter- 
minated prematurely has not been well documented. Nor is it known how the practices of deferred en- 
rollment and placing enrollees in holding status affected their enthusiasm for and participation in the 
program. Nevertheless, it was assumed that these were dysfunctional processes and were important im- 
pediments in program effectiveness. 



Co ded Termination 

WIN coded reasons for terminating enrollees often do not shed light on the enrollce’s reasons for 
leaving the program. From 5,299 WIN-Los Angeles termination records (form MA-104) from the be* 
ginningof the programs in 1968 through March 1970 it was found that four coded reasons accounted for 
51.4 percent of the Los Angeles terminations: 435 (8.2 percent) because they refused to participate; 
358 (6.8 percent) could not be located; 1,281 (24.2 percent) for “other” non-specific reasons; and 644 
(12.2 percent) for health reasons (not including pregnancy). These reasons may obscure important con- 
siderations from the enrollee’s side of the equation: why did he refuse to participate? why was he so 
mobile that he could not be located? why was his ill health not explored earlier in the process and re- 
medial steps taken before enrollment, and what were the other unclassifiable reasons for his termin- 
ation? The data show also that these enrollees were in the Los Angeles WIN Prc-giam from 7.6 months 
to 8.9 months, thus consuming a considerable share of W!N resources for a questionable outcome at 
best. During the same period almost one-fifth of the enrollees (994 or 18.8 percent) were terminated 
when employment was found. 



* Problemsin Accomplishing Objectives of the Work Incentive Program (WIN) , Comptroller General 
of the United States Report to the Congress, September 24, 1971 , pp. 12*13. 

'Op. Cit. p. 13. 
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Research Perspective 



A principal ingredient of training philosophy embodied in the WIN policy is the concept that 
people are unemployed because of personal barriers including lack of motivation, poorattitudes toward 
work, limited child care facilities, and inadequate transportation. This philosophy has attracted some 
critical comment. Recently , theconservative California Taxpayers Association noted that these “barriers’' 
are “a result of, rather than a cause of unemployment.” Quoting its own eight months study of WIN- 
Alameda County (in Northern California), the Association indicated that the WIN program was “costly 
and counter-productive with high expectation and low yield ” The study also asserted that “the biggest 
barrier to employment is lack of jobs. 

Our research perspectives suggest that enrollees may be highly motivated and have positive atti- 
tudes to work as they enter the WIN program which promises many advantages and opportunities not 
previously available - to learn English, to graduate from high school, to be trained in a new occupation 
with security or even job tenure and a living wage. For many enrollees this means the chance to pull 
back from the brink of crisis and to plan a stable life. That people are in marginal economic positions 
only because of their inherent failures and therefore are in need of rehabilitation and, or training is a mis- 
leading concept. 

During periods of high employment (for example during World War II and the height of Viet Nam 
activity) illiterate people from the rural South worked “successfully” in industrial jobs. The labor 
market needed them. (The unemployment rate was 34 percent). Whereas today many upper echelon 
workers are unemployed due to objective economic conditions, not their own lack of industry. What 
appears to WIN staff as “lack of motivation” may also represent the enrollee’s intimate knowledge of job 
market conditions and his prior discouraging experience in seeking a job goal and his life style on the 
edge of survival. 

Among the highly mobile male urban dweller, particularly if he is of minority ethnic status, sur- 
vival has often required that he adapt the life style of street corner society. This life style has its own 
complex balance of rewards and penalities. In the more structured classroom, job training, or work sit- 
uation found in the WIN setting, the known guidelines are gone and expectations are different. If he 
terminates prematurely he maybe responding in a predictable way to threats to his own and his family's 
basic needs for survival and personal safety, It should noi be said that this behavior is unmotivated; 
rather it is functional for his former way of life and disfunctional within the WIN organization. Here he 
may not understand more distant goals and objectives or, if he does, he may not be convinced that they 
will lead to a better life, for him and his family. Insufficient attention has been given to the extent of 
re-socialization necessary for re-education and work establishment for many peripheral workers. 



^ Los Angeles Times , Friday, October I, 1971, page 12, Part I. “Manpower Programs Assailed as 
Failures.” 
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Thus a policy question is, to what extent should education and training be provided for unem- 
ployed workers unless the economy is able to absorb them? Is manpower policy properly directed 
toward the education and retraining of workers who are already sufficiently trained for the jobs they 
want or for jobs they can perform adequately?^ 

The following story of a 22-year-old white male dropout form our sample, given in a phone inter- 
view, illustrates the enrollee’s failure to comprehend a distant goal; also counseling failure adequately 
to assess his capacity and drive: 

“I had only grade 5 education when we came to L.A. from Arkansas in 1968. Ive had 
pretty good jobs until now. All I wanted to do was get training in heavy equipment. WIN 
said I needed to get mathematics and reading. I was never very good at school and I knew I 
was failing again. 11 

“My father-in-law said he might get me on with the county back here (Arkansas). Then 
the earthquake came and my wife was terribly scared. We just took the next welfare check 
and came back here. Now Pm driving a grader, doing pretty good. 1 can't see why they made 
me take mathematics and reading. What has that got to do with driving a grader? 1 ' 

For the women enrollees new requirements for a different life style are also demanded within the 
WIN organization. The problems faced by the single working mother have been enumerated too fre- 
quently to need documentation here. Nevertheless as she attempts to take on new roles first through her 
WIN education and training, later in work experience or employment related activity, and yet to main- 
tain her former roles as mother or head of the house, she may experience mounting stress. At such 
times self-doubt and crises in confidence beset her. She needs to be able to rely on speedy referral to 
needed resources and sure help in emergencies, if she is to be able to handle her new work respon- 
sibilities with continuity and satisfaction. 

A mother illustrated these concerns during group discussion in her WIN orientation component. 

“Once before after I had started to work, my lew babysitter — whom I did not know 
well and did not really trust yet — phoned to say that Bobby had cut himself at play and 
was bleeding. He needed emergency treatment, she said. I could her him crying in the 
background. The babysitter would not take responsibility. So I just grabbed my coat with 
hardly a word of explanation and started for home. In those 40 minutes as I drove across 
town, like some mad woman I had to ask myself ‘Is it worth all this? What if it is serious?’ 

I was really shaken by that experience and lost the job while I was searching for better child 
care.’’ 



^See for example, Walter Walker, “Designing New Social Welfare Services: the SST and Boeing Air- 
craft Company” in Regional Research conference proceedings 1971, University of Georgia, School of 
Social Work, Athens. * 
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Our Research perspective is also cognizant of organizational problems both within the welfare and 
the WIN system and at the interface between these two bureaucracies, To the complexity of paper work 
tor referring and processing the WIN enrollee, must be addud the arduous clerical requirements of keeping 
the various process steps of welfare and WIN in balance. This constitutes a mammoth complicated task 
in following and maintaining smooth procedures of an essential interagency communication and inform- 
ation system. Where is the enrollee? What step is he in now? Is he performing satisfactorily at school or 
on the job? These are all questions which the WIN team ;must be able to answer. Each team member 
may have a little piece of the answer but not all of it. 

Communications foul when WIN expectations are unclear and enrollecs or staff fail to perform their 
part or when crises emerge in family relationships a<td the intervention of the welfare services worker may 
coma: too late to help. Communications also foul when lost or delayed checks must be traced or re- 
place d and this creates repeated crises for some enrollees. From the WIN staff member's perspective, in 
many of these situations it may appear that the enrollee is apathetic, disorganized, or incapable. 

It is important from our Research perspective to look not only at the enrollee as the human com- 
ponent in the total system but to look beyond his behavior and characteristics to the training milieu 
with which he interacts. Repeated delays in getting money to live on, frustrations from receiving what 
he considers to be an inadequate or low quality of training, concern that he may not be enrolled in the 
program which meets his needs and wishes, fear that he will be unable to complete the preparation with- 
in the average one year time limit that WIN can serve him, and other fears, both rational and irrational, 
may go far to discourage his enthusiasm and becloud the hopes he had on entering WIN. 

Thus, the study will draw from two streams of theory: first, personal and behavioral dynamics 
influencing life styles of individuals in welfare families enrolled in WIN; second, systems and organ- 
izational theory as they guide us to look at interaction between the enrollee and the WIN organization 
and the meshing together of welfare and WIN systems. 



Statement of the Problem 




Broadly stated the study problem is to determine why enrollees terminate prematurely from their 
program and discontinue their employability plans. This focus would include enrollees whose employ- 
ability plans contain education and training components leading toward a job goal, and the final fund- 
amental component of job follow-up to determine that employment placement has been successful. The 
inquiry analyzes “reasons” for premature enrollee termination including personal attributes and history 
of the enrollee as they bear upon his decision; also the features of the WIN training milieu as it is 
experienced over the months of his active participation. The effect of deferred enrollment and of hold- 
ing statuses on WIN enrollees with respect to their continuance or termination from the program will be 
studied. 



* o 
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Personal attributes of the enrollee and his family such as age, race, sex, number of children who 
need day or after school supervision, length of time on welfare, etc. will in part discriminate between 
enrollees who were potential “Dropouts” and those who stayed in their programs. A; longitudinal re- 
search design also will make it possible to examine throughout a long time period the relative weight or 
importance of these personality variables and the relative weight of organizational variables lin their in- 
fluence upon the enrollee’s decision to stay in the program or not. All these variables then become pre- 
dictors of the potential “Dropout.” Knowledge of these predictors is important in the program as it can 
permit staff to make better advance assessment of enrollees whom they would expect to have difficulty 
in completing a program. It can enable staff tr provide corrective action. In as much as organizational 
variables may act as predictors of the potential “Dropout” the study can shed new light on needed 
changes in WIN Program and Policy. 

In contrast to the Caucasian worker, the employment experience for the minority worker may 
predispose him to view institutions with some measure of distrust. The type and length of his prior 
employment, his wage and opportunity structure will also differ in important ways from the white em- 
ployee. His earlier life style may be disfunctional for fitting him to the employment milieu; also a po- 
tential employer may have specific or unspecified barriers to his entrance to certain career pathways, 
such as certain trades and crafts. Therefore, as the enrollee progresses in the WIN milieu it will be im- 
portant to take measure of his satisfaction with his progress and the extent to which he may feel he has 
some mastery over his destiny and that the objectives of his training may in fact provide him with the 
first rung of a career ladder. 



Framework for Study Analysis 

The framework for the study conceptualizes the WIN Program as a process in which the eligible 
welfare applicant must interact with major events, demands, and decisions in which he is involved. In 
the chart on the following pages we depict the client system interacting with the WIN system above and 
the welfare system below as events of these two systems impinge upon him. The numbered events are 
briefly described. 

From the time the client enters the welfare system (event No. I ) until he is employed (event No. 
52), we delineate five states: 



1. Screening for WIN by welfare . This includes events number 1 through number 8. from 
the client’s entry into the welfare system to the submission of a “paper referral” to WIN. 



2. Initial assessment of client by WIN . This includes events number 9 through number 20 
from the receipt of the “paper referral” by WIN to the acceptance of the client by WIN 
as an active participant or enrollee. 




3. Evaluation and assignment of client by WIN team. This includes events number 21 
through number 34 from an initial early assignment to a job ready status or, more 
typically, event number 22 when the client is told about the WIN orientation or coun- 
seling component through to event 34, to joint client-WIN decision for a training pro- 
gram. 

4. Trainingof client by WIN to a category 11 components . This includes events 35 through 
41 from the beginning of the WIN Training Program through its completion and con- 
sideration of employment opportunities. 

5. Job placement and follow-up of client by WIN . This includes events number 42 through 
number 52 from the enrollee’s first employment and WIN follow-up through termin- 
ation of services to the enrollee when he is employed permanently. 
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- Welfare prepares and forwards WIN referral 
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19. Client is referred back to Welfare for exploration of alternatives 
*20. WIN accepts client as enrollee 
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Research Concepts Defined 



The Concept “DROPPI NG OLTP 

We conceptualized the process of dropping out from the WIN program as a scries of steps, not a 
single act or decision either on the part of WIN staff or the enroilee. initially the AFDC client appears 
for his WIN appointment and may become an active enroilee only when a number of questions arc re- 
solved. At the welfare side it must be decided that he is an eligible person and an appropriate referral. 
These matters are included in Stage One of our conceptual framework, (events one through eight)- Con- 
sideration of the client's referral then moves to the WIN organization: they determine that a training slot 
is open and that no problem can be forsecn (like a medical complaint of uncertain severity ) which might 
prevent the client from deriving full benefit from the program without delay. These matters are taken 
care of in Stage Two of our conceptual framework (items 1 ) through 20). The WIN counselor then con- 
firms the cnrollcc’s active participation by completing and returning the form CA-340 to the WIN con- 
trol clerk at the referring welfare office. 

As noted above we expect “dropping out” occurs gradually. From the cnrollcc’s viewpoing initial 
high hopes arc entertained at the beginning but slowly he may become disenchanted by the languid 
tempo and confusion of the orientation, dissatisfied with his job goal, or lack of clarity about his 
employment plan including confused communication of expectations and goals - both his and WIN’S, 
In addition, attitudes, both tacit and expressed, on the part of other cnrollccs and some WIN team 
members and teachers can serve either to spark his enthusiasm or to dampen it. The double-bind mes- 
sages (both positive and negative) arc well calculated to heighten anxiety and confusion. 

From the viewpoint of the WIN staff the decision to drop an enroilee is also reached gradually. 
The Human Relations Agency has developed a number of steps to process and warn the enroilee that 
his participation in the program is in jeopardy if he is lax or late in attendance, or not achieving ad- 
equately in his studies. These steps include sending letters requesting participation and information 
within a specified ten day period. At any point along the “dropout” pathway the enroilee may be re- 
instated by demonstrating interest and good faith; however once the relationship begins to crumble be- 
tween the team, the program, and the enroilee, it appears that not a great deal can be don? to assist the 
cnrollcc’s return. 

44 Dropout,” defi ned : 

The dropout is therefore defined as: 

An active participant who separates prematurely from the program, terminating his employability 
plan, before he completes requirements for his job goal, owing to some critical pattern of events in the 
WIN pathway or his life-space. 




Enrollee success versus failure in the program 



A proximal purpose of WIN is to enhance the cnrollee’s employability by offering specific pro- 
grammed components, individually designed, to permit improved functioning in the labor market. Some 
WIN staff members nevertheless, take the position that the enrollee can be “successful” if, following 
some exposure to the WIN training setting, he is employed even at a job which was not his goal. This is 
not a “hard" criterion of success. Thus, enrollccs who separate prematurely from the program to accept 
a job for which the employability plan was not preparing them, actually represent a squandering of WIN 
program resources. The enrollee has filled a WIN slot, yet, through insufficient counseling or guidance 
could not or did not benefit from the program components in which he participated. Staff time and 
training resources were used for reaching an uncertain goal which was never clearly specified in the cn- 
rollcc’s mind. Eventually, the enrollee drifts somewhat, becomes dissatisfied and, if he is enterprising, 
may find a job. The development of a job goal and employability plan, its clear communication to the 
enrollee, and his acceptance of it probably constitute the three indispensable parts of the WIN program 
for truly “successful” WIN participants. 

We found that enrollccs wlvi know clearly what their job goal is and the steps by which they will 
reach the goal (the employability plan) and arc satisfied with the plan in respect to target completion 
date and the improvement it promises in their economic life style are highly enthusiastic and are “quite 
sure" they would not quit the program prematurely. For them the job pathway is clear and the goal of 
participation is worthwhile. When these three elements are absent or not specific, a considerable loss of 
WIN time and effort may be involved. A number of examples come readily to mind. 

Case 104, Mrs, W,, age 25, had an eighth grade education and is the mother of two 

small children. Following her orientation which she enjoyed, she and the counselor had de- 

cided upon a goal of dental assistant. The first step, she said, was for her to go to Basic 
Education. At the time of our first interview she was waiting for this class to begin. “My 
whole program is the best thing that could ever have happened — a chance that I could not 
get anywhere else" At the time of our second interview with her, Mrs. W had finished Basic 
Education and was now in G.E.D. 

At our third interview with her 1 1 months after she began the program, Mrs. W was 
still enthusiastic, had finished G.E.D. and her vocational training. She was waiting to start 
an internship. She said “Everything has gone smoothly step-by-step. Now I’m in holding but 
they say it won’t be for long." 

Case 4 33. Mr. V is a white male aged 37, father of one child. He has completed one 

year of college. At the first interview he was optimistic, felt the orientation leader was 

supportive and helpful but he had no job goal or employability plan. Five months later at 
Interview 2 he still had no job goal and felt discouraged because of long delays in getting into 
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training and because he had been ill. “They take ton much time before they get down to the 
real thing. They certainly don’t encourage a person. They seem to try to make you feel like 
dirt because you are on welfare.” He felt no one at WIN was helping to determine the best 
plan for him and now they were telling him he must have a physical exam before they can take 
the next step. He felt discouraged and expected he would drop out of the program. 

At the third interview some 10 months after he began, he stated that he had just been 
terminated for health reasons. He felt there was poor, communication between him and his 
team and that no one seemed to know how to help him with his problem. 

Case 232. Mr. A is a Mexican -American male, the father of 7, has a grade 1 1 education 
and is now 36 years old. He was disappointed in the orientation and could form only a vague 
plar». for his job goal in WIN. The counselor said he would be trained as a telephone company 
lineman. Mr. A was dissatisfied and resentful that he did not receive vocational counseling. 

By Interview 2 his job goal was still lineman but he himself had abandoned it because the 
pay was too low to support a family of 1 ). Meanwhile lie had been completing Basic Ed- 
ucation and GED. 

‘’What I really need is to get into a better paying trade like tile setter, electrician or 
plumber but WIN says that takes too long. This employability plan is really an argument, 
not a plan. The guy is always putting me down and says he doesn’t care a damn whether I 
like the plan or not” 

The enrollcc was very discouraged at his progress. He said he might drop out. 

By our third interview Mr. A said his job goal was now gardening main tenance, but it 
was really cleaning toilets in the parks where he was taking work experience. 

“When I entered WIN they told me I could train as an electrician then after Orientation 
they suddenly changed their minds and said W to everything I asked them. At first I 
thought I could get the schooling and training I needed. Now I know better. I’m tired of 
being moved around and shifted by WIN and I’m going to quit. 

Success in the program can be measured by the number of cnrolleeswho complete the employ- 
ability plan and move into WIN-supervised positions for the final component. Frequently, unexpected 
consequences of participation in the WIN program may in some unknown fashion lead an enrollcc to ob- 
tain employment on his own. In a sense these may also be considered “successes” if we use a soft cri- 
terion. The failures are the dropouts who leave a program component with no enhanced employability 
status and no opportunity for employment. They arc frustrated and possibly more discouraged by their 
experience in WIN and leave the program with a sense of being betrayed. 
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Concepts of Recycling and Holding 



Initially it was the intent of the s\\udy to examine the impact of recycling or placing the enrollee in 
holding status upon his continuance in the program. The enrollee was “recycled'’ when because of a 
particular sequence of events, his progress through the system was delayed, he missed a training course 
opening and was required to start the WIN sequence again with referral and orientation, in the sample, we 
found only a handful of such cases and it was not possible to study this aspect. The vast majority, 86.9 
percent, were first time referrals and 1 1.4 percent had been referred twice but had not previously been 
active participants within a Category II component. 

Enrollees were placed in holding status at two different times: before becoming enrolled in WIN and 
afterwards. WIN enrollees were held for an average of 38.9 weeks before referral; men for an average of 
13.5 weeks. Almost all referees experienced this type of holding status illustrated in events one through 
nineteen of our framework for study analysis. It is obvious from the framework, that considerable “paper 
activity" between WIN and Welfare occurs during this time. From the potential enrollee’s perspective, his 
enrollment is merely delayed and he has been told to wait for an appointment date for his first WIN inter- 
view. (See event number 15.) About one-third of the sample (31.9 percent) was enrolled within four 
weeks and four-fifths (79.4 percent) within six months of hearing about WIN. 

A second time for holdingoccurred following the orientation before an enrollee moved into Category 
II components. More than half of the sample experienced no delay at all. The balance generally moved 
into an education or training component within a few weeks, usually between one and five weeks. En- 
rollees were delayed less if they went into Basic Education or GED rather than into institutional training 
components, 



Major Variables 



The major dependent variables studied are: 
1N 0UT Status 



We are concerned with whether the enrollee, at any particular time, in our observation remains in 
the program continuing his employability plan (IN status) or has left (OUT status), including some en- 
rollees with jobs. Additionally, at a later stage of analysis, we are concerned with the DROPOUT status 
which for study purposes includes only enrollees who leave the program without employment prospects. 

In addition three other class variables were examined: Sex, race and local WIN office. We believed 
sex to be important because the presumed crucial barrier of child care differs between men and women en- 
rollees. Moreover, the women were voluntary referees; men were mandatory. Race or ethnicity was 



considered important because it implies different avenues into the employment market and different ex- 
perience with respect to career and job entrance (for example, in skilled trades) and job mobility. Among 
minority cnrollccs experiencing limited geographic mobility and often little upward career mobility, it was 
considered that expectations within the WIN setting also would differ from that of Caucasians. Four 
local WIN offices were selected to reflect, inasmuch as possible, specific racial or cultural concentrations. 

Clusters of dependent variables extracted from the three interviews with enrollecs include, from 
Interview One: 



Personal Variables 
Health Variables 
Transportation Variables 

From Interview Two : 

Educational Component 
Variables 

Vocational Training Component 
Variables 

Employment Preparation Variables 
Employment and Employment 
Search Variables 

From Interview Three: 

Educational Component Variables 
Vocational Training Component 
Variables, including O.J.T. 
Employment Preparation Variables 
Organizational Variables 



Employment and Economic Variables 
Organizational Variables 



Organizational Variables 
Health Variables 
Transportation Variables 



Employment Search Variables 
Contacts with WIN and Welfare 
Variables 

Child care and Transportation Variables 
Termination Variables 



Objectives and Specific Questions for Research 

The broad objectives of the study are threefold: (I) to determine reasons why enrollees drop out 
prematurely from WIN employability planning (including sub-objectives of assessment of the relative 
strengths of these reasons and the affects of holding on enrollec progress and enthusiasm); (2) to iden- 
tify crucial organizational variables which have an impact on the cnrollee dropout problem; and (3) to 
point out policy issues and administrative practices which facilitate or impede attainment of the objec- 
tives and which influence progress of enrollees from the Welfare system through the WIN system to 
successful job placement. The attainment of the third objective can be only partial as during the period 

r— 
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of our observation only a small fraction of the sample moved into employment. This was due both to the 
relative depressed condition of the economy and the slack labor market and also, to the slow tempo of the 
WIN education and training program. 

Enrollccs 1 progression through the WIN system was considerably slower than anticipated. For ex- 
ample, some five to six months after we began following the sample only sixteen enrollccs, 4.5 percent of 
the cohort, had been placed in employment in accordance with the WIN employability plan for the en* 
rollee. In addition thirty others had left for various full or part-time jobs of their own choosing, without 
job supervision provided by WIN. This, of course, illustrates a well known fact that during the period of 
the study WIN had difficulty in finding jobs for its graduates. A final objective of the study was to ex- 
amine the locus of critical problems within the Welfare Referral Process to pinpoint the types of sup- 
portive services which could facilitate the smooth entrance and participation of theenrollee through the 
system. 



Specific Questions for Research 

Specific questions which we anticipate the Research can answer include: 

1. How docs the WIN orientation component enhance or lower enrollee enthusiasm for 
the program. 

2. How do the presumed barriers of inadequate transportation and child care arrange- 
ments affect enrollee participation and dropout from the program? To what extent 
docs the Welfare Service Worker assist with these plans? 

3. How do personal, health, employment history and economic variables impinge upon 
the enrollce's IN-OUT status? 

4. What organizational variables (that is, matters over which the WIN organization has 
control) influence the enrollee’s dropout status? In what ways might the WIN organ- 
ization alter these variables to insure better participation? 

5. With what accuracy can we distinguish an enrollee who will complete the employ- 
ability plan (who is seriously motivated) I'rom the one who will not, by reference to 
atcribu tes gathered at the time of enrollment? 

To what extent arc supportive services provided and effective as given by the Welfare 
Services Worker or the WIN team member? If such services arc ineffective or not pro- 
vided, in what ways could this be changed? 
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